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THE GERMAN HERMANN MONUMENT. 



THE grand Hermann Monument, which has for years awaited 
completion in Germany, is now an accomplished thing, and 
in a very short time the veil will be removed from the colossal 
statue which forms nearly half of it. 

This monument has been raised in honour of the earliest, and 
also one of the greatest, of German heroes — Hermann, or, as Taci- 
tus calls him, Arminius, who, in a.d. 9, united the various German 
tribes against their Roman oppressors, annihilated the great army 
of Varus, and effected the liberation of his country. It stands on 
the Grotenburg Field— not far from the city of Detmold— which is 
generally believed to be the scene of that terrible battle in the 
ancient Teutoburger Wald, or Teutoburg Forest, when, during 
three days of constant fighting, Hermann and his warriors killed 
or captured the whole of the Roman army of fifty thousand men. 

Contributions from all parts of Germany have helped to defray 
the expenses of this undertaking, and the monument may, there- 
fore, be considered in every sense a national one. It comprises, in 
the first place, an immense pedestal, constructed of stones which 
were chiefly taken from the Druidical remains with which that 
neighbourhood abounds. This pedestal is ninety-five feet high, and 
is in the form of a temple. It has a round foundation-block, sixty 
feet in diameter and eleven feet in height, and on this stands a 
building with clustered pillars, joined at the top by arches, and 
made to resemble the trunks of oak-trees, wreaths of oak-leaves 
being carved beneath the arches. The cornice above these pillars 
is surmounted by a rounded mass of solid masonry, and on this 
the statue has been placed. It is a full-length figure, ninety feet 
high to the point of the upraised sword, and is composed of copper 
skilfully and beautifully wrought. It represents the hero making 
a speech to his followers, the right arm brandishing his sword, and 
the left resting upon his shield. He wears the coat of leather 
falling below the waist, and the helmet adorned with wings, that 
usually appear in the paintings and drawings of Hermann. The 
whole monument towers up so far above the surrounding trees 
that it may be plainly seen from a great distance. 

The completion of this magnificent monument has excited great 
enthusiasm in Germany. Representing, as it does, the first truly 
national movement of the German race against a foreign foe, it is 
considered a fit emblem of the complete and thorough union which 
the formation of the new empire has at last brought about. The 
occasion of its unveiling and dedication will be one of great interest, 
and it is probable that a large crowd of spectators will come from 
all parts of the country to witness the ceremony. 

This great work was projected and executed by the same person 
Joseph Ernst von Bandel, one of the most eminent sculptors Ger- 
many has produced. It is only very lately, through the columns 
of the able Stuttgart journal Ueber Land und Meer, that the life- 
long heroism of this man has been made known to the world. It 
is a story of earnest, enthusiastic devotion to a great object, un- 
shaken by forty years of almost continual neglect and discourage- 
ment, and overcoming obstacles before which the stoutest heart 
might have been expected to fail. 

Von Bandel was born at Anspach, in Bavaria, in the year 1800, 
and received his art-education at Nuremberg. It was his original 
intention to become a painter, and he entered the Art Academy of 
Munich to complete his studies with that view. But his taste 
strongly inclined to the plastic instead of the graphic department 
of art, and it was not long before he decided to adopt sculpture as 
his profession for life. When he was only twenty years old he dis- 
played, at the Munich Art Exhibition, several works which were 
very favourably received by the public ; and one especially — a re- 
clining figure of Mars — won the plaudits of the most experienced 
art-critics. After several years of work and study at Nuremberg, 
and afterwards at Rome, he returned to Munich, where his in- 
creased technical skill and more thoroughly-developed powers soon 
placed him high in the ranks of German sculptors. Among the 
most noted of his works executed at this time was a statue repre- 
senting Charity, and some admirable busts of high Bavarian digni- 
taries, including King Maximilian Joseph. 

While still a mere youth he had conceived the idea of a great 



monument and statue to Hermann. The dream of German unity 
— then little more than a dream, apparently, but one which held its 
place in all German minds — made the idea one in which patriotism 
and love of his art were equally mingled. And, being thus con- 
nected with the two strongest impulses of his nature, it grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength until, in the end, it 
began to influence all his thoughts and actions. In 1834 he went 
to Berlin, with the hope of making some progress towards the at- 
tainment of this object. But, although he found in the Prussian 
capital many sympathisers with his scheme, and even a few prac- 
tical helpers, yet the latter were neither numerous nor liberal 
enough to afford him much real encouragement. In the same 
year he went to Hanover, where a marble group of his execution 
was being greatly admired at the Art Exhibition. The patron of 
the exhibition, " the art-loving Duke of Cambridge," as the German 
papers call him, was so particularly well pleased with this work 
that he invited Von Bandel to take up his abode in Hanover and 
to execute some of the sculpture-decorations which were to be 
added to the Royal Castle, then undergoing a thorough renovation. 
The artist accepted this offer, and Hanover became, temporarily, 
his home. Here he produced a number of artistic works, among 
the rest a model for the statue of King William IV., erected by the 
town of Gottingen. 

But, though he was thus occupied in other ways, he had by no 
means forgotten his great design. In fact, it was at this time that his 
conception of the Hermann statue first took a definite shape, and was 
exhibited under the form of a plaster model. It was greeted with 
hearty applause, and served to draw the attention of both Germans 
and foreigners to the project. So great was the interest expressed 
at this time that there seemed to be some likelihood that the ne- 
cessary funds would soon be obtained. Von Bandel seized the 
opportunity and began the work at once. He removed to the 
town of Detmold, and, in 1838, in conjunction with a committee 
located at Detmold, began the erection of the pedestal. But, as 
the money came in much more slowly than he had hoped would 
be the case, he could not go on with any degree of rapidity, and 
so many difficulties presented themselves that the pedestal alone 
was not finished until 1846. 

Meantime the artist had made all the necessary preparations for, 
and had begun working upon, the statue. But the stormy days of 
the revolution were now at hand, when the people were too much 
concerned about their own liberty to think about him who pre- 
served that of their ancestors, while the rulers were too much ter- 
rified to think very clearly about anything. So the sculptor was 
again thrown on his own resources, and for many years hardly a 
hand was stretched out to give him any help. But, instead of 
despairing, he went on working diligently when he had the means 
to do so, and waiting hopefully when nothing else could be done. 
With only one assistant, he went on perfecting his design ; and, 
though his hair turned white as the years went by, and his hearing 
was almost destroyed by the continual hammering on copper that 
necessarily accompanied his labour, yet he never hesitated or lost 
faith in the final success of his undertaking. At last, in 1862, an 
association was formed in Hanover for the furtherance of his ob- 
ject, and he was again enabled to push the work forward with 
comparative speed. The annexation of Hanover to Prussia, and 
the subsequent formatipn of the empire, tended greatly to increase 
the public interest in the scheme, and in 1874 the aged man was 
able to carry out the conception of his boyhood by placing the sta- 
tue on its pedestal. 

Von Bandel has produced other admirable works of art, among 
which may be particularly mentioned his life-size figure of Thus- 
nelda in captivity at Rome, and a beautiful statue of Venus, as 
well as statues of Shakespeare and Goldoni. But the great Her- 
mann monument is the triumph of his life ; and, as it now stands 
in the German mountains, looking out over the country far and 
wide, it is a splendid memorial not only of German unity and Ger- 
man valour, but of what one man has accomplished by earnest 
persistence, in defiance of a whole lifetime of discouragements and 
difficulties. 



